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GREETINGS 


Once again the Sachem greets all his friends and readers. As 
usual, he will make three big appearances this year. His first coming 
being near the Christmas season, the Sachem and his Sachemites wish 
you all a very merry Christmas and a prosperous New Year. 


OUR STUDENT BODY 


This fall we chose two captains from each room, all of whom, 
together with the officers elected last spring, make up the Student 
Body Council. But we have made a few changes in our Student Body. 
We have chosen home-room officers who take charge of home-room 
meetings held the last period on certain Fridays. The purposes and 
advantages of the home-room organization are many. It gives the 
pupils a better chance to know the others in their home room. It also 
gives the teacher a fine opportunity to know and understand his 
pupils; for oftentimes the teacher has only a few of his home-room 
group in his classes, so that he is not fully acquainted with the majority. 
The plan discourages unnecessary discussion at the larger meetings. 
In the smaller meetings every one has a better chance to express his 
opinion than in a large assembly. Now the Student Body assemblies, 
which are not held so frequently as before, will be ‘‘to the point,’’ and 
matters previously discussed will be easier to determine. 

rs, —Lemira Smith 31 
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THE HISTORY EXPOSITION 


The History Exposition held in the Armory in Boston during the 


Terecentenary Celebration has given every person who was able to be 
there, an idea of the progress of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


There were included in it contributions from the entire state. There 
were charts representing road construction, health, and government, 
and also pictures and maps of such state institutions as prisons and 
Sanitariums. Other objects which were of great interest were models 
of the old and the new type of prison cells, which showed a marked 
difference, and a model of the modern home. One thing that caused 
great surprise was an exhibition of the ways in which blind people can 
occupy themselves. There were several blind persons from the Perkins 
- Institute employed in basketry, spinning, making brooms, and type- 
writing. Some very interesting talks were given on various subjects. 
A telephone operator demonstrated and explained clearly the dial 
system, and a Boston policeman told about the methods which the police 
use in catching criminals. 

There were so many objects both interesting and educational that 
if one spent a whole week at the exposition, there would still be some- 
thing one had missed. —Genevieve Johnson 783 


AT HOME 


I often dream of places far away, 

Of brown-skinned people ‘neath a tropic sky ; 
Of ancient cities walled in from the world, 
With hidden treasure that no man may buy. 


But when, awakened from a pleasant dream, 
I find myself among familiar things, 

I am content to live my life at home 

And dream of lands of old forgotten kings. 


—Hdith Graham 732 
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CHRISTMAS 


While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
A wondrous star of glowing lght 
Shone in the east from out the sky. 
The angels said, as if close by, 
‘*Hush! He is born, the King of kings. 
To men on earth good will He brings.’’ 
—Barbara Fillebrown ’31 


THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


High up on a mountain, under a cliff, stood a lonely little cabin. 
In this place in the summer it was very pleasant, but in the winter it 
was bleak and cold. There lived in the cabin two men, the older of 
whom was gray and weather-beaten. He had a merry twinkle in his 
bright eye, and a stern set to his broad shoulders which gave the im- 
pression that he was not to be trifled with, in spite of the twinkle. The 
younger was a bright, clean-cut man of about twenty-five. He was the 
sort of chap that makes people glad to be alive to see his healthy 
strength and vigor. 

It was the duty of these men to stay in the cabin all winter, and 
once a day to climb the chff and take the temperature and keep a 
record of the rainfall. While they were at work, they were happy; but 
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the lonesome hours they had to while away day after day and week 
after week brought out more and more the weak and irritable side of 
both men. Neither one knew what started the quarrel; at any rate, 
one night in November they found themselves quarreling as only clean, 
hard-headed men can quarrel. Next morning each had _ resolved 
in his mind to keep quiet and watch for a sign of weakening on the 
part of the other. Days went on and not a word passed between them. 
The life had been hardly bearable when both were on speaking terms, 
but now loneliness overwhelmed them. The two good-humored men were 
turning into sullen beasts. 

One night the older man rose from his place by the fire as if 
impelled by some hidden force, and walked over to the window. He 
stood there staring out for a few moments, and then he turned sud- 
denly and spoke. ‘‘Come here,’’ he said shortly. 

The younger man came quickly, moved by the suppressed emotion 
in the other’s face and voice. 

‘‘Look!’’ And together they gazed out into the night. The sky 
was inky black and heavy clouds seemed to cover it, but over in the 
east one lone star gleamed brightly forth. | 

‘“Why,’’ the younger man gasped, ‘‘it’s Christmas Eve.’’ 

Without a word the two faced each other and grasped hands. 
‘Peace on earth, good will toward men,’’ muttered the older man. 

Then, as they looked back out into the dark, the star had disap- 
peared. Its mission was fulfilled. 

—Myrtle Place ’31 


A CALIFORNIA CHRISTMAS 


No snow the earth is wearing ; 
No wind to chill the sky; 

No bells a-tinkling, tinkling 
On snow-sleighs gliding by. 


We see the balmy ocean 

Edged with many a swaying palm, 
And we yearn for old New England— 
This land is so mild and ealm. 


—Thala Forsberg ’31 
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THE CHRISTMAS CANARY 

The days were becoming crisp with an occasional feeling of snow 
in the air, and holiday thoughts were everywhere. Johnny and Bob 
often wandered downtown and looked long and yearningly into the 
shop windows. Now, as they stood looking into the bird shop, some of 
the holiday spirit entered their little hearts. Their mother, a hard work- 
ing widow, had always had an ambition to own a canary; so the boys 
decided to give her one for Christmas. 

They ran errands for the neighbors and did any other tasks their 
little hands could perform, but a week before Christmas they had 
saved one dollar. This they downheartedly spent for material and with 
the aid of a neighbor built a cage and painted it brightly; then they 
hid it in the woodshed. 

Christmas morning the two proudest boys in town presented their 
mother with a pretty cage in which fluttered a fine, fat canary. Mother 
was overjoyed and just a little curious, but Christmas was not the 
time to ask questions. 

The next morning, after the boys had gone to play, mother got 
the eanary’s bath ready and busied herself about the kitchen while 
he took it. Imagine her surprise when she saw that her canary had 
become a sad looking yellow-streaked song sparrow, the very one she 
and the boys had often coaxed to eat from their hands. After a good 
laugh she let the poor bird go back to his nest in the orchard and sat 
down to think of a good way to explain her lost canary. 

—Rita Souza ’31 


TO AN OAK TREE 
O mammoth oak tree, straight and tall 
In all your leafy glory, 
If you had but the tongue to speak, 
I’m sure you’d tell a story 
Of children playing ’neath your shade 
On summer days so sunny; 
Of bees that to your hollow arms 
Brought stores of sweetest honey; 
Of birds that built their tiny nests, 
With patience raised their young, 
Till all the country round about 
Was sweet with songs they sung. 

—Eva Simmons, ’34 
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THE CHANGE 


The trees looked at each other ; 
Said they, ‘‘It doesn’t seem 

Quite fair that we should all wear gowns 
Exactly alike, and green.’’ 


Came autumn—the trees all smiled 
As they proudly looked around. 

Some were in red; some in yellow; 
Some were in golden brown. | 


—Louse Coughlin 732 
THE COMING OF WINTER 


Leaves of the trees have turned to brown 
And ever some are falling, | 

Falling gently to the ground, 

For Mother Earth is calling. 


Winter is coming, cold and fast, 

For Jack Frost is on his way. 

Fall’s reign soon, yes, soon will pass 

And King Winter will reign day by day. 
—Anita Shaw ’34 


OLD WINTER 


Old winter is a sturdy one, 
And lasting stuff he’s made of. 
His flesh is firm as ironstone; 
There’s nothing he’s afraid of. 


From the North he has hither hied, 

To show his strength and power ; 

And when he comes, we stand aside 

And look at him and cower. 

Myrtis Stiles *31 
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PETER 


In Nevele, a small town of Belgium, a boy named Peter Vicard 
lived with his uncle OCsear. The boy’s father and mother had been 
killed in the Great War. Oscar himself had been wounded three times 
in battle and now he made his living with great difficulty. The care 
of his nephew, who was only ten years of age, rendered the task of 
gaining a livelihood almost impossible, especially since he had never 
been married and was forced to do the home duties as well as his 
outside work. 


The two lived in a little hut on the outskirts of the village. Oscar 
kept three cows, and every morning he took the milk to town, where 
he sold it. Peter, although only a child, was alert and helpful. When 
his uncle became too weak to continue his milk route, the boy took up 
the task. As time went on, Oscar became weaker. One morning in late 
November Peter awoke to find his uncle lying dead in his bed. The little 
boy was frightened and sat down on the edge of the bed and wept. 
He remained in this state for almost an hour, until he was aroused by 
the striking of the village clock. Then he quietly left the house and 
set out for the mayor’s office to report his uncle’s death. 


M. Gourmand was a tall, rather stout man about thirty-five years 
old. He had made his fortune and had come to Nevele to spend the 
remaining years of his life. He had been chosen mayor mainly because 
of his vast wealth, but also because of excellent business capacity. His 
traits were manifest in his strict conduct of the office. 

One morning, as he was sitting in his office, busily engaged with 
his duties, he saw a small boy enter. He was greatly surprised and 
wondered what ‘‘this brat’’ would want of him. The boy walked up 
to his desk and said with tears in his eyes, ‘‘My uncle is dead, and I 
vish you’d take care of him, and find some other place where I can 
live.”’ | ! Hace Ad | 

The mayor spoke in an angry tone. ", Well, what is your uncle’s 
name ?”’ ! 

‘*His name is Osear Vicard. We have been living on a little farm 
on the edge of the town. ty mother and father have been AiG and 
J have nowhere to live.’ 

As the name of the man reached the mayor’s ears, he Pe 
up in his chair. ‘‘So that poor old fool is dead!’’ he said. ‘‘I knew I 
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ought not to lend him any money for his farm. He still owes me more 
than it is worth. I suppose I shall have to take care of his funeral 
expenses, and on top of this you want me to find you a place where 
you can live!’’ The man’s face reddened, and with a motion of his 
hand he sent the boy out of the room. 


Poor Peter! What should he do now? He went slowly back to his 
unele’s house and crawled into his bed and fell asleep. The next morn- 
ing a man came and ordered him from the house. Peter hesitatingly 
left his old home to begin the life of a street urchin. For three weeks 
he roved the streets, poorly clad for the cold winds of early winter. 
He ate what few scraps he could find in the garbage cans and in the 
gutters of the streets. 


One Saturday morning he was awakened by snow falling on his 
face. Winter had arrived in full earnest. He began to walk around to 
keep himself warm. As he strolled along with his head bent low, he 
noticed an envelope lying in the gutter. He picked it up and saw the 
name Marius Gourmand printed in large letters on the back of it. 
Peter did not know what to do. The proper thing was to take it to the 
owner, but he feared this man. After remaining undecided for several 
minutes, he set out in the direction of the mayor’s house. As he ap- 
proached the large mansion, his heart nearly failed him, but he walked 
up to the large door and rang the bell. M. Gourmand answered the 
ring himself and appeared very much excited. When he saw Peter, he 
began cursing him and slammed the door in his face. 


Why was M. Gourmand so disturbed? The preceding evening, 
while on the way from his office to his home, he had lost an envelope 
containing some important papers. He had made a quick search that 
night, but as it was dark he did not find it. When he saw Peter at 
his door, he thought the boy was there only to ask for a place where 
he might be out of the storm. 


After Peter turned away from the mayor’s house, he wandered 
back toward the center of the village, still holding the envelope. Late 
in the afternoon the storm became worse. He was nearly benumbed 
by the oppressive cold, but he managed to crawl into the entry-way of 
a cathedral, and he lay down on the floor and was soon asleep. He had 
now found a place of comfort and peace. The cold winds and stones 
bothered him no longer. He was sleeping the profound sleep of death. 
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Sunday the people of Nevele assembled in the cathedral to hold. 
the early morning mass. There in the entry-way was the body of a 
small boy lying prostrate on the cold stone floor. Upon further inspec- 
tion they discovered the lost envelope of M. Gourmand grasped tightly 
in the hand of the boy. 

Monday morning the mayor was not seen at his office. About ten 
o’clock a messenger was sent to his house to find the cause for his delay. 
When the messenger arrived, he was told that his Honor had not yet 
appeared for breakfast. The servant went to his room and called 
him, but there was no reply. The two men went into the room, and 
there a horrible sight met their eyes. The mayor was lying on the 
floor with a shot through his head. Pinned to his shirt was this note: 
‘“‘By the merey of the Almighty God, may I meet in Heaven him 
whom I have sent there.”’ —Theron Cole ’31 


AN ADVENTURE WITH THE GYPSIES 


My mother tells this story of a woman who lived in a little country 
of northern Europe. 

There was, in the country-side bordering a busy city, a large estate 
owned by a wealthy man. Peasants rented this land and tilled it. 
Maija (which means Mary) was busy baking huge loaves of bread in a 
brick oven. Although she was a wealthy woman, Maija worked hard 
because she was saving and industrious, a helpful wife. Today she was 
especially happy because it was harvest time. Her husband, Johan, 
was in the fields supervising the cutting of grain. Soon the sweet-— 
smelling golden grain would be piled high, ready to store. Before 
leaving this morning, Johan had given into her trust five thousand 
markkas, which is about three thousand dollars in American money. 
Because she did not want to carry such a large sum about her person, 
she had hid it behind a red cupboard where she kept her everyday china 
and towels. 

In European countries, as in America, gypsies wander about in 
bands begging, telling fortunes, trading horses, and stealing. It hap- 
pened that one such band came to Maija’s home today when she was 
all alone. ; 

‘“God bless you, good lady! Will you sell us some grain?’’ Shout- 
ing, one by one the gypsies leaped down from the wagons. 

Maija stood in the doorway terrified, not at the gypsies themselves, 
but because they would find the hidden money if once they entered the 
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house. Fearing to show any emotion, however, she breathed a quick 
prayer and stepped into the yard. 

She spoke cheerfully enough. ‘‘Good morrow, gypsies. I will get 
you grain if you send one of your number to carry it.”’ 

‘““Ah, good lady, may not we enter and cook some coffee? We 
have a few grains. We have wandered long, and are hungry and tired. 
Our horses need rest.’’ So spoke the oldest of the gypsies, obviously 
the leader. He shifted his bright orange neckerchief and straightened 
his white shirt. 

*“Wait here. I will return,’’ she answered slowly. 

She must think of a plan to protect her money. Swiftly tales of 
gypsy trickery ran through her mind. Ah, she had it! Death! Gypsies 
feared death more than anything else. To them it was a curse. 

Smoothing down her clean white apron, she continued. ‘‘ Certainly, 
enter. I will give you food. Will you not first step into the next room 
and view the remains of my poor husband ?’’ 

She did not need to say more, because the gypsies were off with a 
rattling and banging. Their shouts could be heard far and wide. 
“Death! Death! Oh, come, come, good people. Oh, death, death!”’ 

That noon Maija laughingly told Johan the story of how she had 
foiled the gypsies. He was so pleased at her quick thinking that he 
bought her a bright red sleigh to drive to church during the winter. 

—Sylvia Pentikainen 732 


TEN LITTLE FRESHMEN 


Ten little Freshmen dressed up so fine; one thrown in the river, 
and then there were but nine. Nine little Freshmen, for the Sophs 
an easy bait; one joined the football squad, and there were only eight. 
Hight little Freshmen in their seventh heaven; one flunked his history 
test, and then there were but seven. Seven little Freshmen, all of them 
green hicks; one broke the office window, and then there were but six. 
Six lttle Freshmen, all of the same size; one checked in at 8.20, and 
so there were but five. Five little Freshmen, walking up the floor; one 
hit a statue, and then there were but four. Four little Freshmen sing- 
ing with great glee; one lost his library slip, and there were only three. 
Three little Freshmen feeling very blue; one skipped the dear old 
school, and then there were but two. Two little Freshmen sitting in 
the sun; along came a Senior, and then there was one. One little 
Freshman left all alone; out came report cards; so there were none. 

—Merrill Shurtleff, 32 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 


Upon a lonely reef 

Far from the sight of land, 
A lighthouse, towering high, 
Makes its solitary stand. 


Through fog and gale and waves 
It blinks its warning light, 
And by its powerful flashes 
Guides ships and crews at night. 


It stands there, ever watchful, 
Observing loftily 
The course of sail and smokestack— 
A sentinel of the sea. 
, —Joseph Cleveland 733 


THE SEA WAVE’S SOLILOQUY 


I swish, I swash, and I spray, 

As I romp in the rhythmical tides. 
I rock the boat on the bay 

And clamor at its sides. 


I paint the clouds in the blue above 
In the blue of the deep sea’s breast, 
As I sing the song that sailors love 
From the far east unto the west. 
—Cheridah Paquin, ’29, Post Graduate 


WHERE IS IT? 


There’s a dreamy little village 
Not so very far away 
Where the sun is always. shining 
And the birds sing all the day; 
Where the lazy, winding river 
Sparkles and gleams as it flows by; 
Where the many-colored flowers 
Reflect the rainbow of the sky. 
—Florence Kotchoun ’31 
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THE HEART OF A MEXICAN CATHEDRAL 


For many years the beautiful old cathedral had stood in the Mexi- 
can city—the cathedral that knew so many secrets and was the center 
of so many eventful happenings. But there was one broken dream 
that especially lingered in the heart of the old church, and seemed to 
sadden it. : 

Tired, discouraged, and nearly starved, a young man staggered 
weakly into the cathedral and dropped wearily into the depths of the 
once luxurious cushion of the back pew. Almost immediately he fell 
into a deep sleep, and not until morning did he awaken to find the 
autumn sun on every side streaming through the panes of stained 
elass. He sprang up, strangely revived and feeling quite happy again. 
Rising, he went forward and knelt before the huge cross and prayed 
several minutes. Then he arose and, smoothing his wrinkled garments, 
went out into the sunlight of late September. 

As he walked along, a half smile playing about his lips, he recog- 
nized the familiar features of a once very dear friend. A minute later 
he was gripping the other’s hand and talking of common-place things. 
Gradually the trend of conversation turned and became more personal. 
When the two parted, the youth rejoiced at having obtained a position, 
and he solemnly vowed to make good. 

As the months passed, the young man attended the church more 
regularly. Several times he had noticed there a beautiful girl with a 
melancholy expression on her face as she sat singing the hymns and 
solemnly praying. On both sides were always relatives or parents. 

Once the girl became aware of his presence. From that time on, 
whenever it was possible, she came alone to the chureh. So the pair 
became acquainted and were soon very much in love. 

One night the girl was unexpectedly accompanied by her father, 
who briefly told his daughter’s sweetheart that he heartily disapproved 
of their friendship and forbade their ever seeing each other again. He 
added, also, that his daughter was to be married the following day to 
a wealthy merchant. After that statement he left abruptly, taking his 
daughter with him out of the church and out of the young man’s life. 

Once again the youth went to the old cathedral, discouraged and 
too disappointed in life to live any longer. Slowly he crept up to the 
cross and knelt before it. 


—Gladys Merrihew ’33 
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TICKETS, PLEASE 


A One-Act Play 
Characters: Ticket Agent, Ticket Collector, Mary Jane, and a 
group of people on the train. 
ScENE I. 
Railway ticket office in a small town in Massachusetts, about 1910. 
Mary Jane comes rushing wp to the window. 
Mary Jane (out of breath): Ticket, please. 
Ticket Agent: For what train? 
Mary Jane (absently): How much? (Starts looking through her 
bag for the money.) 
Ticket Agent: Where are you going? 
Mary Jane: Yes, just a minute, I’ll find it. (Still looking for her 
money. ) 
Ticket Agent: But, Miss, where are you going? 
Mary Jane (absently): To Gramma’s. Oh, dear, where is that 
money ? 
Ticket Agent: But, Miss, ; 
Mary Jane (interrupting): There, I’ve found it now. How much 
did you say you want? 
Ticket Agent: But I don’t know ; 
Mary Jane (again interrupting): You don’t know? 
Ticket Agent (impatiently): Will you please tell me where you 
are going and on what train? | 
Mary Jane: Oh, how stupid of me—of course you don’t know 
where Gramma lives.—-Wareham. 
Scene II. 
On Tran 
Mary Jane: Oh, dear, here comes the ticket collector, and I can’t 
find my ticket anywhere. 
Ticket Collector: Ticket, please. 
Mary Jane: You'll have to collect the others’ first. [ can’t find 
mine. 
Ticket Collector: Er, Miss-——. 
Mary Jane: Oh, don’t worry. I bought one sure enough. It’s 
around here somewhere. 
Ticket collector gets other tickets while Mary hunts for hers. Soon 
the whole train begins to laugh. 
Mary Jane (angrily): Well, I don’t see anything funny! 
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Ticket Collector: But, Miss, what’s that in your hand? 
Mary Jane: Oh, yes, there it is. How stupid! But why didn’t you 
tell me before? —ZJeanette Howes 731 


THE MIRROR 


Pedro Maly was a man of medium height and age. His shoulders, 
very broad in proportion to the rest of his body, were slightly stooped 
from his strenuous work on a large coffee plantation in the south- 
central part of Brazil. His home, which was about two miles from 
the plantation, was a very happy one. The house was made crudely 
of pine slabs and cement. It had a kitchen and two bedrooms. The 
kitchen was equipped with little better than primitive utensils and all 
the cooking was done in the large brick fireplace. There was no clock. 
The family got up when the first rays of the sun shone through their 
paneless window, and went to bed at dusk. If they sat up after dark, 
their only means of illumination was the light from the fireplace. The 
furniture was rough and clumsy, and luxuries such as comfortable 
armchairs, stoves, and mirrors were unknown to them. 

As Pedro strode home from his work one day, he was very happy. 
This was not unusual for him, as he was always glad to come back to 
his wife Maria and his two sons. As he neared home, he saw two little 
brown boys come running to meet him. They were his sons, Dominico 
and Juan. 

After supper, while Maria was clearing the table, her husband — 
told the boys tales about the jungles in northern Brazil. They listened 
with such keen interest that they did not hear their mother when she 
called them for bed. 

The next day, when Pedro hurried home, he had something very 
curious. That morning when he was walking to work, he had seen 
something shining on the road. He had picked it up and looked at 
it. On the shiny surface was the face of a man. He thought it a pe- 
culiar article and was hurrying home to show it to his wife. When he 
showed it to her, her face grew red with anger, and to his astonish- 
ment she cried, ‘‘You unfaithful husband, how dare you show me a 
picture of another woman?’’ And she ran off to the bedroom. 

Pedro was so stupefied at his wife’s actions that he couldn’t speak. 
When he did regain his speech, he tried to reason with her, but it was 
of no use. She wouldn’t let him explain. 


{| Curipsity got the better of her, however, and she got up in the 
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middle of the night to look at the picture of the woman her husband 
had brought home. She found it on the kitchen table where she had 
dropped it that night in her rage. As she looked at the picture, she 
couldn ’t understand why her husband preferred this woman to her- 
self. She was homely, with bushy eyebrows and a large flat nose. Her 
mouth was also large. All of a sudden Maria realized that she didn’t 
know how she herself looked. Maybe she was more homely than this 
woman, who was trying to separate her from her husband. 

In the morning Pedro crept out of bed long before breakfast. He, 
too, sought the shiny object, which, instead of being a curiosity as he 
had first thought, was now a mystery. He still saw the same man’s 
face which he had seen the day before. What had his wife meant 
about another woman’s picture? He didn’t understand, and she 
wouldn’t say a word or let him. | 

Usually, while Maria was getting breakfast ready, she hummed 
a tune or talked with her husband; but this morning she did neither. 

After Pedro had gone to work, the boys came in for their break- 
fast. They also saw the shiny article and Dominico picked it up. ‘‘ Look 
at the little boy,’’ exclaimed Dominico surprised. His mother, very 
much astonished, looked over his shoulder, and sure enough, there was 
the face of a little boy, and it was her son Dominico! 

That night, after the children had gone to bed, Maria and her hus- 
band had a new subject to talk about. —KHvelyn Tinkham 732 


THE POOR FRESHMAN 

Poor Freshie! He enters high school bewildered, lost in a vast, 
moving torrent of busy students. He wanders about unnoticed, as he 
vainly endeavors to adjust himself to this new life. No longer is he 
‘‘teacher’s pet.’’ Now he is merely ‘‘another freshman.”’ 

Assigned to Room 52 for English, he wanders aimlessly about, 
trying to gather his thoughts and remember where that room is. Sud- 
denly it occurs to him that Room 52 is on the fourth floor, and he is 
on the third. He hurries down the corridor and up the stairs. Turning 
the corner, he stumbles on the English room. Oh! Blunder of blunders! 
He has entered the French room. Confusedly he scurries out and 
discovers that it is Room 50 and not 52. At last he hears the sound of 
a teacher’s voice. He listens. Ah, it is—Room 52—Enelish! He 
breathes a sigh of relief and sinks wearily into a chair, wishing that 
he could be anything but a freshman. 

Submitted by another Freshman, Wyllian Krause ’38£ 
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THE MAGAZINE CONTEST 


This year our annual magazine contest occurred September 22 
to 29. Such contests are held to improve the school treasury; they 
also furnish prizes to the pupils selling the most subscriptions. Mr. 
Hamilton, who represents the Crowell Publishing Company, talked to 
us on salesmanship and distributed order blanks, ete. He also left us 
a chart which was placed upon the bulletin board, where the results of- 
the contest were recorded each day. The school was divided into two 
parts, Mr. Mack being the head of the ‘‘Blacks,’’ and Mr. Tillson of 
the ‘‘Reds.’’ The general salesmanager was Vera Clark; the ‘‘Red”’ 
captain, Lemira Smith; the ‘‘Black’’ captain, Richard Howes. The 
‘‘Blacks’’ won and thoroughly deserved their honors. The best sales- 
men were first, Louise Bowman with 29 subscriptions second, Merle 
Washburn with 17 subseriptions. Both were on the ‘‘Black’’ team. 
The total number of subscriptions sold was 531, by which the school 
earned over $300. —I. E. B. 734 
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CHANGE IN THE FACULTY 


The faculty and pupils received with sorrow the resignation of 
Miss Grace Allen. It is a well established fact that former pupils of 
Miss Allen who have further pursued their studies in French have 
made remarkably good records. The excellence and thoroughness of 
her teaching, as well as her great interest in her pupils, have left a 
challenge for future teachers. 

In October Miss Mary Brier, a graduate of Colby College and 
teacher of several years’ experience, assumed the responsibilities of 
the French department. —A. C. 732 


THE CONSULE PLANCO 


Consule Planco, the M. H. 8. Latin club, was organized four years 
ago for the ‘‘preservation and enjoyment of the language of Cicero.”’ 
Those students who are taking the third or fourth year of Latin and 
are on the honor roll are eligible. As some new ones are continually 
becoming eligible, there is an initiation at almost every meeting. The 
initiations provide a great deal of amusement for those who have 
previously passed through the process; and judging from past experi- 
ences, a great deal is also felt by the victims. At almost every meeting 
Mr. Wilber provides some entertainment which furthers our knowl- 
edge of Roman life and customs. This year two or three socials which 
promise to be a novelty are planned. There are no dues and each 
member is a member for life. 

—C. A. P.’ 


THE DRAMATIC CLUB 


The Dramatic Club, which is just what the name specifies, held 
its first meeting October 13. All pupils wishing to attend flocked to 
the auditorium. Miss Doris Chase, who was in charge, was surprised 
as well as pleased with the crowd. She outlined briefly the work to be 
followed during the year. A committee was appointed to draw up a 
constitution and by-laws for the club. At the next meeting, October 
20, officers were elected as follows: president, Oliver Donner; vice- 
president, Faith Atwood; secretary, Laura Holmes; treasurer, Jean- 
nette Howes; program committee chairman, Rollin Morse. 

—L. EK. B. ’34 
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SENIOR SOCIAL 


At the Senior social in the Walter Sampson Auditorium, October 
23, the Senior class presented the unique record of the best attended 
social during their four-year term. The program was decidedly “‘dif- 
ferent.’’ First there was a Hallowe’en autopsy performed for the 
benefit of several blindfolded girls, who were allowed to feel the vic- 
tim’s brain (wet sponge) and various other parts of his anatomy (all 
represented by some common-place objects). Mr. Mack and Mr. Tillson 
received amusing messages from the other world. The play “‘Not Such 
a Goose’’ was given by Rita Souza, Carmen Cerda, Thalia Forsberg, 
Russell Eaton, and Donald Holmes. Refreshments of cider and cookies 
were served in L3. George Morrissey’s orchestra furnished the music — 
for this one of the most successful socials of the year. 

P. S.—We are told on good authority that the ghosts were only 
Mitchell, Gerrior and Erickson ! —J.V.8. 731 
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The Southeastern Massachusetts League of School Publications, 
of which the Sachem is a member, held its first meeting of the year in 
Weymouth High School, October 22. In the department meetings in- 
teresting points about the various magazines were brought out: The 
‘‘Abhis’’ of Abington was adjudged the best school magazine of last 
year. There were two interesting speakers. A monologue, a short 
sketch by Weymouth students, and dancing closed the meeting. When 
the lost M. H. S. boy was found, our delegation returned home safely. 

—R. D. M. ’31 
MUSIC 


A new plan has been adopted in the arrangement of our music 
period. Every Tuesday is divided into seven periods, the first of 
which is devoted to music. This plan has worked out better than the 
old form of rotating periods. By another change each pupil may take 
music or not, as he pleases.. Those who do not select it go to study 
rooms. This year the Freshmen have been given the privilege of sing- 
ing with the three upper classes. The number of those taking music 
is about 350, a very good percentage of the school. Although some of 
last year’s methods have been changed, we certainly are glad that 
Mr. Phillips has not deserted us as music instructor. —L. H. 33 
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SOMETHING NEW IN M. H. 8. 

Something new was inaugurated in M. H. 8. when English IVA 
put out a magazine called ‘‘The Laughing Hyena.’’ All the articles 
were written by members of the class. This magazine, which was 
divided into different departments such as Editorials, Current Events, 
Wise Cracks, etc., was more or less of a burlesque. Immediately other 
magazines began to appear in other English classes. Those periodicals 
featuring occupational interests (yet with some room for fun) were 
““The Royal Road,’’ ‘‘M. H. 8S: Round Table,’’ and ‘‘Beesnes’,’’ by 
Senior classes; ‘‘Scribblings’’ and ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing’’ by 
the Juniors. Some general subjects were ‘‘Why Be a (Forester, 
Nurse, etc.)’’; ‘“Guess Who’’; ‘‘Modern Knights’’; ‘‘Strange Occupa- 
tions’’; ‘‘Social Notes’’; ‘‘Interviews,’’ ete. All of these magazines 
were well written and well composed and are a credit to the pupils. 
In fact, they were so well done that several of them were taken to 
Whitman to the teachers’ convention and exhibited there. Let’s have 
some more of this sort of work. —S. D. B. ’31 


RED CROSS 

The first meeting of the Junior Red Cross Club of Memorial High 
School was held October 30. Mr. Henry Burkland, a well known au- 
thority in this work, gave an interesting talk. He briefly outlined the 
purpose, opportunities for service, and possible activities of a club of 
this sort. 

The second meeting was called for the election of the necessary 
officers. Those elected were: president, Andrew Pasztor ; vice-president, 
Harold Nourse; secretary, Louise Bowman. —A. C. 782 


| PRO MERITO 

On November 5 the Walter Sampson Chapter of the Pro Merite 
Society was organized. It was decided that the Pro Merito would be 
a live organization, with its first duty that of guiding at the Parent- 
Teachers’ Night. The Pro Merito Society is an organization of Seniors 
who have held an average scholastic standing of eighty-five. per cent 
for the three preceding years. Those Seniors who attain an average 
of eighty-five per cent by the middle of the Senior year may become 
members at that time. In M. H. 8. the society is sponsored by Mr. 
Walter Sampson, principal emeritus. By the kindness of Mr. Sampson 
gold pins bearing the insignia of the society are supplied to the mem- 
bers. —R. D. M. 731 
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ARMISTICE DAY PROGRAM, NOVEMBER 8 


The President’s proclamation and also Kipling’s poem ‘‘The Re- 
cessional’’ were given by Arleen Egger. Laura Holmes read an or- 
iginal essay, ‘‘Peace,’’ followed by the poem ‘‘The Dead,’’ by Rupert 
Brooke, recited by Joseph Cleveland. Frederick Eldridge gave ‘‘ Young 
Fellow, My Lad,’’ by Service. The speaker of the day was Mr. Forrest 
Thomas, a former member of the School Board. In army uniform, 
he talked of his experiences in the World War. Surely everyone 
could see clearly some of the awful hardships the soldiers went through. 
The program closed with singing and the salute of the flag. 

Many of the students showed their school loyalty and respect 
to the Legion by marching in the parade Tuesday morning. 

—A. H. ’33 
A BRILLIANT SUCCESS. 

The most gata event of the year occurred November 10, in the 
high school. The hall was decorated in Pilgrim color and style. Vari- 
colored lights presented a departure from the usual method of light- 
ing. The program included the pay ‘‘A Colonial Sketch,’’ given by 
Mary Joy Crosier, Faith Atwood, Harry Anderson, and Vincent Bis- 
sonnette; vocal duet by Dorothy Westgate and Sarah Bearse; trumpet 
solo by Alan Witbeck; and vocal duet by Marjorie Harrington and 
Dorothy Westgate. Priscilla, John Alden and Miles Standish were 
prominent in this program, which was enjoyed immensely. Dancing 
followed to the melodies of Mayhew’s Troubadours. During intermis- 
sion refreshments were served in the banquet hall. The financial 
returns were very satisfactory. Altogether, the evening was an ideal 
affair. —A. C. ’32 

THANKSGIVING DAY PROGRAM 

November 26, a most interesting program was presented in the 
auditorium; an unusual one because almost every number was original. 
Two hymns were sung by the assembly, led by Mr. Wilbur and his 
trusty trumpet. Elfreda Thomas gave an original poem on Thanks- 
giving; Evelyn Whitty read a paper she had written on the develop- 
ment of the Thanksgiving Day idea and Carmen Cerda gave a poem 
written by Thelma McLeod. Preston Richmond read Governor Allen’s 
proclamation. The next poem, written by Cheridah Paquin, was read ~ 
by Virginia Paquin. We all felt, as we went back to our classrooms, 
that we had at least one thing to be thankful for, the fact that we 
possess such talent in our school. —M. J.C. 782 
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“The Tattler,’? Nashua, N. H.: Your early appearance in our 
mail-box gives us the opinion that you are right up on your toes; 
and after we have read your departments, that opinion is verified. 


“The Searlet Tanager,’’ Poquonnoe Bridge, Connecticut: You 
are certainly an ‘‘early bird’’ with us, one of the first to be received 
this year. Apparently your paper is a weekly. Good luck to you! 
We hope every other issue will be as newsy as the first ones. 


“The Quill,’’ Kingston: The words of the class song are im- 
pressive. Your Latin Department adds a great deal. ‘‘Athletics’’ is 
especially well done. i 


“The Student’s Pen,’’ East Bridgewater: Your idea of com- 
Lining year book and magazine worked out well, don’t you think so? 
Your ‘‘Poetry’’ show that poets are far from extinct. 


‘The Harpoon,’’ Dartmouth: We enjoyed ‘‘Class Prophecy of 
1930.’’ It was cleverly written. ‘‘Dramatic Notes’’ is something new. 
Your magazine is complete and well set up: 


“The Pilgrim,’’ Plymouth: Obviously you, too, have combined 
your year book with your magazine, and you have done an excellent 
piece of work. Your Spanish Department deserves consideration. The 
heading of ‘‘L’Espaegnol,’’ an artistic drawing of Spanish houses, is 
attractive, as is also the heading of ‘‘Le Franeais,’’ representing Joan 
of Are with her sheep, her vision before her. 


‘“‘The Clarion,’’ Jamaica Plain: You have given us a list of the 
sports enjoyed by girls of your high school—tennis, swimming, and 
basket-ball. Very good! We M. H.S. girls should create more interest 
along this line. 


‘““The Orange Leaf,’’ Orange, N. J.: Your idea of writing news 
under each home room is good. It would be well for M. H. 8S. to follow 
this example since we now have special home-room organizations. 


Thelma McLeod 781, Rita Souza ’31 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE FACULTY 


“O’Neill,’’ called Russell, who had always been Cross, “‘come on 
with me and we’ll have Moore fun, going fishing.”’ 

‘‘T’ll Chase you across the Field, as that is the nearer way,’’ re- 
sponded Neill. 7 | 

‘“‘There are too many Briers. I just Went but it wasn’t worth it.’’ 

“* Hicks—(execuse me)—You Ran(d)all the way?’’ 

“Yes. We'll go up the road Till son one picks us up.”’ 

After they had walked on a way, they met Will Burr, a very 
Comely person, and Hrickson, Thomas, who joined them. 

Soon they saw a Mack-truck coming. 

““Hy-man! How about a lift?’’ shouted Neill. 

The driver stopped, and Russell exclaimed, ‘‘ What Brawny arms 
vou have!”’ 

The man, none other than Phil Hips, whose wife always wore a 
fine imported ‘‘Mac’’ gown, laughingly said, ‘‘I guess you’ve been 
reading ‘‘The Village Blacksmith.’ I’d give you a ride, but I have some 
things to deliver to Cul Hane. I have to be on time, or Cul would be 
sore. However, if you take the path to the right, it cuts off a lot, and 
you'll soon get there.’’ 

The truck went on, and the boys went fishing. 

—-Arleen Egger, ’33 


THERE WAS A YOUNG MISS 


There was a young miss in our class 
Who loved to chew gum and eat grass, 
Till to her dismay 
She turned into hay— 
And that was the end of the lass. 
—From IV-A M. H. S. Magazine, ‘‘ Beesnes’’ 
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LATEST PROPOSAL 

It took Miss Erickson twenty minutes to say ‘‘yes’’ to Ferdi- 
nandes, but he was so Ernest that she finally said it. 

Teacher : ‘‘ What was the first code of laws of the Hebrews?”’ 

Roger Hall: ‘‘Morse Code.’’ (Code of Moses). 

Teacher: “‘Who was a famous Assyrian king whose army was 
supposed to have been destroyed miraculously ?’’ 

Charles Carey: ‘‘I think it was someone by the name of Skinny 
Ribs’? (Sennacherib) 

She: ‘‘That teacher gives me a pain.”’ 

He: ‘‘That’s nothing. She gives me a straight F.”’ 

A Scotchman was leaving on a business trip. He called back, as 
he was leaving, ‘‘Goodbye, all; and dinna forget to take little Donald’s 
glasses off when he isn’t looking at anything.”’ 

Miss C.-M. Chase: ‘‘ What is the derivation of this word ?’’ 

D. Holmes: ‘‘I dunno.’’ 

Miss Chase: ‘‘It’s all Greek.”’ 


S. Benson: ‘‘Isn’t the air hot? Does it bother you?’’ 


Cecilia P.: ‘‘No. Keep right on talking.’’ 


Lemira: ‘‘Do you serve lobsters here?’’ 

Waiter: ‘‘Sure, we serve anyone. Sit down.’’ 

Mr. Tillson: ‘‘Now, Miss Smith, what can you tell me about 
nitrates?’’ 


Celia S.: ‘‘ Well, er—I know the night rates are a lot cheaper than 
day rates.’’ 


THERE WAS A YOUNG MAN 


There was a young man named Panesis 
Who was handing the teacher a thesis, 
When much to his joy 
Another bad boy 
Ripped the whole thing all to pieces. 
—From IV-A M. H. S. Magazine, ‘‘ Beesnes’’ 
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ATHLETICS 

Starting the season with only four letter men, Captain Robbins, 
Lakey, Eaton, and Kraus, our football team has gone through most 
of the season with an eye to next year. Coach MacGown has given each 
player an opportunity to gather all the experience possible. Even 
though this meant rolling up scores by our opponents, it is with op- 
timism of the highest degree that we look forward to next year’s 
schedule. 

The line-up in most of the games included left end, ‘‘Dick’’ Alger 
and Sherman; left tackle, ‘‘Bob’’ Dufur, ‘‘Ed’’ Neal, and ‘*Charle’’ 
Lee; left guard, F. Curley; right tackle, ‘‘Eddy’’ Rondelli; right end, 
‘‘Rut’’ Haton; quarter back, ‘‘Robby’’ Robbins (Captain) ; right half- 
back, ‘‘Don’’ Kraus, Stulpin; left half, ‘‘Ranny’’ Gammons, ‘‘Bob’’ 
Tobey; fullback, ‘‘Ken’’ Lakey. 

In our first game with Taunton, the inexperience of the Middle- 
boro players was evident. It was only by means of long runs, however, 
that Taunton was able to score two touchdowns late in the game, to 
olve a 13-0 verdict. 

The Middleboro-New Bedford game assumed the form of a com- 
plete rout before the first quarter was over. New Bedford’s attack, 
aided by a powerful, heavy line, took its toll from the much lighter 
Middleboro team. But our boys did not stop fighting one second, and 
although New Bedford ran up a 39-0 score, she knew that she had won 
in a football game. 
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Middleboro at Rockland seemed to lack the fire and pep that 
she had shown in the two previous games, it being evident that playing 
against two such heavy teams as New Bedford and Taunton had weak- ' 
ened our boys to some extent. Rockland walked off with a 19-0 victory ; 
but the tables will be turned next year, and ‘‘we don’t mean perhaps.’ 

Kingston traveled to Middleboro next, and were our first victims. 
For the first time, Middleboro’s attack started clicking, and we rolled 
up a 25-0 score: Several long runs by the Middleboro backs were made, 
and flashes of what our team next year is to be like came to us. 

Abington defeated us 18-0 on Armistice Day. Two touchdowns, 
one by means of a blocked kick, and the other by means of a forward 
pass in the first five minutes of the game, did not take the fight from 
our boys. In the second and third periods we outplayed Abington, but 
could not get the breaks to score. Our line gave its best exhibition of 
the year, but our offense was weakened by the loss of Captain Robbins. 

The Middleboro-Braintree game was a clean one throughout. 
Braintree used the ground attack with wonderful interference, while 
Middleboro used the aerial with good force. Braintree’s only chance 
to score was in the second quarter, when she had the ball on Middle- 
boro’s ten-yard line but Middleboro held. 


Plymouth, playing her last game of the season, won over Middle- 
boro, 26-0, one point less than last year. Spath played a wonderful 
game, his last for Plymouth. Except for him, Middleboro could have 
had a chance. 


On Thanksgiving Day Beene won over Middleboro by the 
score of 19-0. But Bridgewater does not always win. Watch Middle- 
boro next year. 

It is impossible to single out the ‘‘stars’’ of this year’s eleven. The 
boys are not out there to try to do individual feats; they are out there 
with the idea that they are part of a team, and for that reason co-opera- 
tion and harmony among the players have been two outstanding char- 
acteristics of this year’s team. Captain Robbins has been the ideal type 
of leader. His play of the offense and defense has been an inspiration 
to his fellow players, and it will not be surprising if the boys give him 
en opportunity to lead a victorious eleven—next year’s team—by re- 
electing him Captain. 

—Frederick Eldridge ’32 
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JOHN BENSON, CLASS OF 1927 

John is in his fourth year at Dartmouth College, where he has 
attained an excellent degree of scholarship and as a result has been 
elected to the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity. To become a member of this 
fraternity, a student must have very high marks in his studies. John 
is majoring in the Amos B. Tuck School of Business Administration. 
He expects to attend this school, also, in post-graduate study after he 
receives his diploma. 


HELEN HOARD, CLASS OF 1929 
Helen, alias Budd, informs us that she is in the Faulkner Hospital 
in Jamaica Plain, Boston. She is working at the switch board, and she 
says she enjoys the work very much. In addition she does office work 
and typing. Budd is making many friends, which is not surprising 
when we consider her pleasant smile and sunny disposition. Next fall 
she plans to go into training in the hospital to become a nurse. 


ALFRED WOOD, CLASS OF 1930 

‘‘It is pleasing to find that we ‘old grads,’ the Class of 7380, are 
gone but not forgotten (yet). I have been asked to tell something 
about Bridgewater Normal School. Its greatest disadvantage is one 
common to all schools—a faculty. However, as faculties go, we can’t 
complain. They are a necessary evil, anyway. The favorable aspects 
of the school are many: the five-period day (two spare periods a week) ; 
the comparatively short day (we start for school three-quarters of 
an hour after dear old M. H. 8. has begun, and return home before the 
Tuesday afternoon session is over); the great feminine population 
(men are practically neghgible in this institution).—Speaking in all 
seriousness, B. N. S. is a fine school, and we do not hesitate to recom- 
mend it to any of our successors in Middleboro High School who are 
willing to work.’’ 
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VIOLA CASWELL, CLASS OF 1930 


“Tam going to Burdett College in Boston, studying to be a private 
secretary. One interesting feature of the college is the bank. On 
the second floor we have our school bank, where there are tellers’ win- 
dows and everything else that goes to make up a bank. The students 
conduct all the business carried on in connection. Each student begins 
with one thousand dollars, carries on bis business with his fellow stu- 
dents, and keeps his own account of his gains, losses, and other items. 
In this way he is on his own responsibility and he is learning by expe- 
rience, which is said to be the best teacher.”’ 


CLASS OF 1930 


Bridgewater Normal School: Mildred Bowman, Madeline Caswell, 
Polly Drevinsky, Hazel Maxim, Arleen Nolan, Nathalie Thibault, 
Alfred Wood; Framingham Normal School: Mary Allison, Priscilla 
Archer; University of New Hampshire: Gwendolyn Hill; Boston Uni- 
versity: Norman Landstrom; Bucksport Seminary: John McDonald: 
Forsythe Dental School: Charlotte Smith; Faelton College of Music: 
Elizabeth Walker; Worcester Polytechnic Institute: Philip Stafford ; 
Springfield Library Training School: Geraldine Stafford; Wentworth 
Institute: Laurence Bissonette; Brockton Business School: James 
Brooks ; Post-graduates in Middleboro High School: Dorothy Kinsman, 
Hazel Long, Doris Perkins; Massachusetts Agricultural College: 
Charles Mayhew, Snowden Thomas, Reginald Washburn; Burdett 
College: Ruth Goodale, Viola Caswell, Ruth Carver, Alexander Heath, 
Ivan McLeod, Roger Weston; in training for nursing: Helen April, 
Helen Fargo, Mary Ferraguto, Kathryn Fagan, Helen Thomas; Lynn 
General Electric: Stephen Strojny. 

Working in town: Zola Anderson, Roger Burger, Ellsworth Beck- 
man, Charles Bricknell, Florence Clark, Frederick Eayrs, Norman 
Fowler, Annie Fabbri, Albert Gerrior, Elwin Hanson, Edward Heath, 
Hazel Lineoln, Elizabeth Kelly, Everett Murphy, Harvey MacNeill, 
Leighton Maxim, Stanley Menowsky, Roger Mathews, Manuel Medeiros, 
Eloise Nielsen, Donald Quindley, Dorothy Phillips, Forest Perkins, Jo- 
seph Silva, Gertrude Snowden, Ruth Tripp, Albert Thompson, Melville 
Wilbur, Donald Welch, Alice Wright. 


Working out of town: Virginia Caswell, Joseph Roberts, Virginia 
Sass, Stanley Ware, Freeman Black. 
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At home: 
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Margaret Charron, Frederick Carey, Alberto Chase, 


Doris Lewis, Elizabeth Plissey, Evelyn Pierce, Helen Robbins, Elaine 


Bricknell. 


Wrestling: Frederick Allen. 
Sailor on the high seas: Milton Jones. 


LEARNED FROM M. H. 8. HISTORY PUPILS 
The Renaissance were people of the South-east. 
The Renaissance were a tribe in the Dark Ages. 
A famous Greek statesman was (1) Augustus Caesar. 
A famous Greek statesman was (2) Horace Greeley. 


A famous Greek statesman was (3) Hercules. 


Sir [Isaac Newton made the law of gravity. 
Confucius was (1) a Greek who made a code of laws. 
Confucius was (8) A Doctor of botany. 
Confucius was (2) a Greek man who started the idea that land 


could be reached. 


---- BURDETT COLLEGE--—- 


FOR YOUNG MEN Burdett 
College offers Business Ad- 
ministration and Accounting 
Courses as preparation for 
sales, credit, financial and 
accounting positions. 


RIE 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN: 


Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic-Secretarial, and Fin- 
ishing Courses as preparation 
for promising secretarial posi- 


tions. 
RIE 


FOR BOTH young men and 
young women: Office Manage- 
ment and Bookkeeping 
Courses as preparation for 
varying types of office posi- 
tions. 


Previous Commercial 
Training not Required for 
Entrance 


156 STUART 


STREET, BOSTON, 


BUSINESS SCHOOL 


[: iSINEss sc1t0ot. | 
OF COLLEGE GRADE 
Repeats Its Recommenda- 
tion that young people con- 
templating a business ca- 
reer finish first their high 
school course, later enter- 
ing college or business 
school as their fitness or 
need may require. 


New Burdett College Building 


Distinctive features of Bur- 
dett College are: personal 
attention—able faculty—ex- 
ceptional preparation—indi- 
vidual advancement—desir- 
able student associates — 
placement service. Students 
attending come fr_m univer- 
sities, colleges, high schools, 
and academies. Placement 
calls for graduates numbered 
3149 the past year. 


RLS 


BURDETT, COLLEGE is 
interested in high school 
graduates farsighted enough 
to see that a high school edu- 
cation supplemented by addi- 
tional, more highly special- 
ized, training is the best prep- 
aration for a useful business 
career. 


For illustrated catalogue=sent 
without obligation—address 


F. H. BURDETT, President 


MASS. HANCOCK 6300 
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Compliments of 


L. O. ATWOOD 


Rock, Mass. 


WINTHROP-ATKINS CO. 


Eastman Kodaks and Supplies 
Developing and Printing , 


34 North Main Street 


MAXIM MOTOR CO. 
WILLYS 


and 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 


TRIPP’S CANDIES 


FROM KETTLE TO THE CUSTOMER 


“A GOOD PLACE TO TRADE” 
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The Homestead Grocery 


A Variety of Quality Merchandise 


Joseph Wright 


BARBER At the Lowest Possible Prices 


with Service Free. 


Ladies’ Work a Specialty 


oS South Main St. Tel. 410 


r 
School Street | Middleboro, Mass. 


Ralph M. Bassett The 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR| i-qdlchoro Gazette 
SUPPLIES 


Your Local Paper 
17 South Main St. 


Tel. Conn. Middleboro} Subscriptions $2.50 per year. 


Compliments of 
TINKHAWM’S 
William Egger Jewelers Since 1849 


J. E. Robinson 


Registered Optometrist 


Compliments of 


We fit your home in a 


satisfactory manner. 
. Fine Watch and Jewelry Repairing 


Compliments of Compliments of 


Y. M. C. A. MiddleboroughTrust Co. 


Middleboro Middleboro. 


THE SACHEM 


Bh 


Soule 
Furniture — Undertaking 
1834-1929 


14 So. Main St. Middlebore 


Compliments of 


Central Cafe 


and 


ICE CREAM PARLOR 
Center St. Tel. 227-M 


For Insurance 
See 


_J. A. Bissonnette 
“THE MUTUAL AGENT” 


ERVICE 
AFETY 
AVING 


OLD RELIABLE COMPANIES 
Tel. 89 or 8867 


148 Peirce St. Middleboro 


J. J. Sullivan 


Newsdealer 
and 


Sporting Goods 


| Tel. 786 


The 
Leland Carnation Co. 


Flowers and 
Greeting Cards 
for all occasions 
15 N. Main St. 


Horsman 
THE TAILOR 


Cleaning and Pressing 


18 So. Main St. Tel. 652-R 


Middleboro Clothing Co. 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx Clothes 
Holeproof Hosiery 
Hathaway Shirts 


Hansen Gloves 


Your money’s worth every time 


George Lang & Co. 
GROCERIES 


MEATS AND VEGETABLES 
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Save with Safety 
at your Geo. E. Doane 
REXALL STORE 


Jesse F. Morse 


THE HARDWARE MAN 


| Dr. A. W. Cunningham 


DENTIST 


Compliments of 


W.C. Woodward | 
42 Center St. Tel. 128 


| 


“GIFTS THAT LAST” 


GRUEN WATCHES—ELGIN WATCHES—HAMILTON WATCHES 
The very latest in Jewelry for Ladies and Gentlemen 
EVERSHARP—WATERMAN—SHEAFFER 
Pens and Pencils 


M. L. HINCKLEY 


JEWELER OPTOMETRIST 
51 Centre St. 


Compliments of 
Compliments of 


A. R. Glidden & Son 


Roberta’s 


Beauty Shoppe 


THE SACHEM 3D 


A College for Women, in Boston 


Regular college subjects plus courses in secretarial 
science, teaching, and other vocational studies. 


2 YEARS FOR DIPLOMA 

4 YEARS FOR DEGREE 
College enjoys all the advantages of being a separate college for 
women, with its own classroom buildings and dormitories, while, 


at the same time, it partakes of the many advantages that come 
to a department of a large university. 


For catalogue, address 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF PRACTICAL ARTS AND LETTERS 


T. LAWRENCE DAVIS, LL.D., DEAN 
27 GARRISON STREET, BOSTON 


GIFTS FOR ALL AT PRICES TO PLEASE EVERYONE 
A wonderful display of neckwear, scarfs, hosiery, gloves, leather goods, sweaters. 


Come in and look around. We are always pleased to show you 


TALBOT-SEELEY CO. 


HOME OF GOOD CLOTHES FOR MEN AND BOYS 
43 Center St. Tel. 102 


FARRAR’S 
Home Made 


Ice Cream 
For All Occasions—Wholesale and Retail 
P. G. REED, Prop. 
Phones 8063, 701-M | Everett Square 


Compliments of Compliments of 


C. L. Hathaway & Co. Dr. R. G. Butler 


Pharmacists and Stationers 
Dentist 
Established 1852 
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THE GREATER HUDSON 


and 
ESSEX THE CHALLENGER 


NEMASKET AUTO CO. 
Bernard 8. Howes John G. Howes 


ROLL ROOFINGS 


We buy in Carload Lots and pass the benefit along to our 
customers. 

A full line on hand at all times. 

Let us figure anything you may need in anything in Build- 
ing Material. 


SEARS LUMBER CO. 


Middleboro Bakery 
. Automobile Insurance | - Candy 


_, |We have a full line of our own 
Property damage Liability 
make of Caramels and Kisses. . 


Fire and Theft 


F orest E. Thomas Compliments of 
Alonzo Ryder & Co., Inc. 
Insurance of all kinds 
Agent for Allen-A and Gordon 
59 Everett St. Tel. 351-M|Hosiery and Carter’s Under- 


wear. 


THIBAULT STUDIO. 


WALK-OVER SHOES 
D. W. Besse Co. 
Men’s and Women’s Middleboro and Boston 
Sneakers for Basketball 
Children’s Shoes 


H. L. Thatcher & Co. 


PRINTERS OF THE SACHEM 


New England Cranberry Sales Company 


Distributors of 


Eatmor 


Cranberries 


Headquarters at 


9 Station St. Middleboro 


WITH 
THE SILENT GLOW SUNFLOWER HEATER 
IN YOUR HEATER 
AND A 
LYNN OIL BURNER 
IN YOUR RANGE 
Your house will be a real home 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Cash or Terms 


T. W. PIERCE HARDWARE COMPANY 


Centre Street — Tel. 115-W 


Bid ; 
eos 


